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the first containing four lectures on the history of the Crusades, de- 
livered at Munich in 1855, and the second, which forms a portion of 
the Preface to his " History of the First Crusade," comprising a thor- 
oughly German examination of the works of all the principal writers 
on the Crusades, from the first chroniclers down to Michaud and Cape- 
figue. The lectures cover about a hundred and thirty pages, and are 
noticeable for a strong and comprehensive grasp of the subject, rather 
than for minuteness of detail or breadth of research. With a clear 
and just perception of the various relations of his subject, the author 
exhibits the circumstances which gave rise to the Crusades, rehearses 
in a rapid and luminous narrative the principal events in their pro- 
gress, and points out some of the results which flowed from them. 
Without presenting any new views of this memorable period, the lec- 
tures are marked by much power, and may be read with profit. In the 
second part the reader will find the evidence of a much closer study of 
the original sources of information, and a much more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. This part of the volume was written when the 
author was only twenty-four years old, but it is marked by great criti- 
cal acumen, and is an important contribution to the literature of the 
Crusades. The first chapter contains an account of the contemporary 
narratives and documents illustrative of the early events in the Holy 
War. The next two chapters are devoted to a minute discussion of the 
grounds of confidence in the narratives of Albert of Aix and William 
of Tyre, and of the reasons for rejecting some of their statements. 
The last chapter treats of the later historians, and of the relative worth 
of their writings. 

The translation has been well executed, and is worthy of the reputa- 
tion which the editor, a daughter of Mrs. Austin, has acquired by her 
previous versions from the German. 



5. — History of the Four Conquests of England. By James Augus- 
tus St. John. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. x. and 448, 452. 

This is a work of considerable research and ability ; but it is written 
to advocate a theory, and is strongly colored by the writer's prejudices 
and predilections. Under the influence of a partisan spirit, he depreci- 
ates the character and abilities of Csesar, magnifies the virtues of the 
Anglo-Saxons, paints Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, as a second 
Alexander the Great, abuses William the Conqueror, and describes the 
Norman Conquest as a heavy blow to the progress of civilization. In- 
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deed, no English historian with whose works we are acquainted has 
ever carried his insular prejudices to so absurd an extent. It is not, 
perhaps, surprising that Mr. St. John should think that the English 
women have always been the most beautiful in the world, and that the 
English people are superior to all other nations, and it is only a harm- 
less exhibition of national vanity for him to say so ; but when he per- 
mits this notion, as he constantly does, to distort his narrative of histori- 
cal transactions, and to color his portraiture of historical personages, his 
views become a fit subject for animadversion. For instance, he inti- 
mates that the famous Bayard may have modelled his character on that 
of Harold; and in another place, he says of Harold: "All the attributes 
which distinguish the English as a nation he possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree, — frank, honest, liberal, generous without ostentation, religious 
without bigotry, and superstitious in nothing save in attachment to the 
soil that gave him birth." The same disposition to play the advocate 
is apparent in every part of the work, and gives to it a partisan tone 
which greatly diminishes the reader's confidence in the narrative. In 
several other respects, also, Mr. St. John's labors are open to criticism. 
He devotes a disproportionate space to his accounts of battles which 
have lost all the significance they ever possessed, and at the best were 
little else than struggles between half-barbarous tribes, and he tells us 
very little of the laws, institutions, and customs of the early inhabitants 
of Britain, and of their successive conquerors. Nor does he ever 
attempt to penetrate beneath the surface of events, and point out the 
connection of cause and effect. His History will scarcely supersede 
the less accurate, but more philosophical, narrative of Hume, or lead to 
a reversal of the commonly received opinions respecting the events 
which are here described and the characters which are here delineated. 



6. — Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by George Gilbert Scott, 
R. A., P. S. A. With Appendices supplying Further Particulars, 
and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings. Illustrated by 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Oxford and London : J. H. and 
James Parker. 1861. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 143. 

This is one of the best books of its class which have ever fallen 
under our notice, and will prove equally attractive to the student of 
history and to the professional architect. The principal paper in it is 
an essay read before the Institute of British Architects, and afterward 
repeated before the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect employed in the restoration of the 



